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suggest a remark or two which may be worth at least
the trouble of refuting. Romold is to me one of the
most provoking of books. I am alternately seduced
into admiration and repelled by what seems to me a
most lamentable misapplication of first-rate powers.
I will speak frankly on both topics, without pretending
to reach a precise valuation of merits.

The ee historical novel" is a literary hybrid which
is apt to offend opposite sides. Either the historian
condemns it for its inaccuracy, or the novel-reader
complains of its dulness. It is hard to avoid that
Scylla and Charybdis. In my youth, I remember that
classical students used to pore over two lively works,
Gallus and Charides, which represented the efforts of a
German professor to empty a dictionary of classical
antiquities into the framework of a novel. They were
no doubt accurate, but. I don't know whether anybody
ever read them through. Scott's historical romances,
on the other hand, fascinated the world, but are
generally marked by a gallant indifference to any
quantity of anachronisms. A historical critic, I
suppose, would tear Ivanhoe to pieces, and forbid any
student to read a book which would confuse his ideas
in direct proportion to the literary attractiveness.
Of course, we may request the historical critic to mind
his own business. I have often thought that the
beginning of IvanJioe, the scene in the forest where
Gurth and Wamba are chatting at the foot of the old
barrow, and encounter the Templar and the Prior on
their way to Cedric's house, is the best opening of a
story ever written. It is inimitably graphic and
picturesque, and introduces us at once to a set of
actors most dramatically contrasted. Moreover, theof this excessive conscientious-
